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The Establishment of Sullivan 
County 





To promote the convenient trans- 
action of public business New Hamp- 
shire was divided into five counties 
by act of the Provincial legislature, 
April 29, 1769. This act, however, 
was not carried into practical effect 
until March 17, 1771. These five 
counties were Rockingham, Straf- 
ford, Hillsborough, Cheshire and 
Grafton. This arrangement con- 
tinued until July 1, 1823, when the 
County of Merrimack was constitut- 
ed by act of the State Legislature 
from certain towns in the north- 
eastern portion of Rockingham 
County, including Concord, and the 
towns on the east side of the Merri- 
mack River, and the northern towns 
of Hillsborough County, of which 
Hopkinton, at one time a rival of 
Concord for the seat of the State 
government, was one. 

Subsequently Cheshire County 
was divided, the fifteen northern 
towns within its limits constituting 
the County of Sullivan; while the 
northern portion of Grafton was 
erected into the County of Coos. 
Still later, in 1848, the County of 
Strafford was cut up into three div- 
isions, Carroll and Belknap Counties 
being constituted from the northern 


towns, those in the northeast consti- 
tuting Carroll and those in the north- 
west Belknap. 

The act creating the County of 
Sullivan was passed by the Legisla- 
ture of 1827, and was approved on 
July 5 of that year, near the close 
of the session, and was the culmina- 
tion of a strenuous contest. The 
measure was. introduced in the 
House, on June 13, by William Che- 
ney, representative from Newport, 
who led the successful contest for its 
enactment and was known as the 
“Father of the County.” Upon its 
introduction the bill was read a first 
and second time and referred to the 
Committee of the whole House for 
consideration. On June 27 it was 
taken up in committee of the whole, 
and considerable discussion ensued, 
strenuous opposition being manifest- 
ed in some quarters. Referred back 
to the House from the Committee, 
which was then discharged, it was 
amended the same day by striking 
out the names of the towns of Fish- 
ersfield (now Newbury) and New 
London, Merrimack County towns 
which had been included in the bill 
for the new County, the name of 
which was left blank at its introduc- 
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tion. Mr. Edgerton of Langdon, an 
opponent of the measure, moved to 
strike out the name of that town, 
but the motion was defeated. Mr. 
Gregg of Unity moved to insert the 
names of the towns of Lebanon, 
Enfield and Grafton, but this motion 
was also defeated. 


At this time the bill was referred 
to the Judiciary Committee, on 
motion of Mr. Cheney. On June 28 
the Judiciary Committee was dis- 
charged from further consideration 
of the measure, by the House, and 
the same referred to a select com- 
mittee of three consisting of Messrs. 
Cheney, Richards of Claremont and 
Putnam of Cornish. On the follow- 
ing day this committee reported the 
bill with amendment, the name of 
“Columbia” having been - inserted. 
The report was laid on the table, and 
taken up on the following day, June 
30, when, on motion of Representa- 
tive Levi Chamberlain of Fitzwil- 
liam, the name of Sullivan was sub- 
stituted for Columbia. The bill was 
then referred to the Cheshire 
County delegation, which reported it 
to the House on July 2, with some 
minor amendments which were 
adopted. 


Mr. Gregg of Unity then moved 
that the measure be postponed to 
the next session of the Legislature, 
which motion was defeated, 42 to 
147, and the bill was read a third 
time and passed. July 4 the Senate 
concurred, with an amendment, in 
which the House concurred. On the 
following day the bill was approved 
and reported duly engrossed. 

The state government of 1827— 
the year in which Sullivan County 
was constituted—was headed by 


Col. Benjamin Pierce of Hillsbor- 
ough, a Revolutionary soldier and 
father of Franklin Pierce who later 
became President of the United 
States. He had been elected Gover- 
nor by a vote of 23,695 to 2,529 for 
David L. Morrill, who was Governor 
during the preceding term, with 1187 
scattering votes. The Councilors, 
who were then elected from the sey- 
eral counties, were Francis W. Fiske 
for Rockingham; Andrew Pierce for 
Strafford; John Wallace for Hills- 
borough; Jotham Lord, Jr., for 
Cheshire and Caleb Keith for Graf- 
ton. 


The State Senate that year was 
composed of John W. Parsons of 
Rye, for Dist. No. 1; William Plumer, 
Jr., of Epping, Dist. No. 2; Thomas 
Chandler of Bedford, Dist. No. 3; 
Isaac Hill, Concord, Dist. No. 4; 
James Bartlett, Dover, Dist. No. 5; 
William Prescott, Gilmanton, Dist. 
No. 6; Jesse Bowers Dunstable (now 
Nashua), Dist. No. 7; Matthew Har. 
vey, Hopkinton, Dist. No. 8; Asa 


Parker, Jaffrey, Dist. No. 9; Jona- | 


than Nye, Claremont, Dist. No. 10; 
James Minot, Bristol, Dist. No. 11; 
John W. Weeks, Lancaster, Dist. No. 
12. 


Matthew Harvey was chosen Pres- 
ident of the Senate. Isaac Hill of 
Concord, representing the Fourth 
District, was later U. S. Senator and 
Governor of the State, and long time 
editor of the N. H. Patriot; John W. 
Weeks of the Twelfth District was 
subsequently a member of Congress. 
He was the grandfather of the late 
Secretary of War, John W. Weeks, 
who was named for him. 


The 1827 House of Representa- 
tives was presided over by Henry 
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Hubbard of Charlestown, later Gov- 
ernor and U. S. Senator. He is re- 
ported to have been one of the 
strongest opponents of the bill es- 
tablishing the new county. 

Many able men were included in 
the membership of this House. 
Among them were Daniel M. Christie 











liam H. Bartlett of the Supreme 
Court; James Wilson, Jr., of Keene, 
later member of Congress; Aaron 
Matson of Stoddard, also a member 
of Congress subsequently, and grand- 
father of Mrs. Edmund Burke; 
Moses P. Payson of Bath and Ben- 
jamin M. Farley of Hollis, lawyers 
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THE OLD COURT HOUSE AND TOWN HALL, ERECTED IN 1826 


of Dover, the ablest lawyer of the 
Strafford bar; Benning M. Bean of 
Moultonboro, later a member of Con- 
gress; Joseph Doe of Somersworth, 
father of the late Chief Justice 
Charles Doe; Ezekiel Webster of 
Boscawen, brother of Daniel Web- 
ster and an even more brilliant law- 
yer; Samuel C. Bartlett of Salisbury, 
father of the late President Bartlett 
of Dartmouth College and Judge Wil- 


of the first rank, were also among 
the members, as was Amos Weston, 
Jr., of Manchester, father of James 
A. Weston, Governor of New Hamp- 
shire in 1871 and 1874. 

The representatives from the fif- 
teen towns included in the new 
county were as follows: Acworth, 
Daniel Robinson ; Charlestown, 
Henry Hubbard; Claremont, Austin 
Tyler, Josiah Richards; Cornish, 
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John L. Putnam; Goshen, Oliver 
Booth; Grantham, John Gove, Jr.; 
Langdon, Samuel Edgerton; Lemp- 
ster, Abner Chase; Newport, William 
Cheney; Plainfield, John Ticknor; 
Springfield, Joseph Nichols; Unity, 
James A. Gregg; Washington, James 
L. Gould; Wendell (now Synapee) 
John Young. 


Among the acts of the Legislature 
of 1827, aside from the chartering of 
Sullivan County, was one transfer- 
ring certain business from the Pro- 
bate Court of Cheshire County to 
the Probate Court of Sullivan 
County. Another act of local in- 
terest was one incorporating the Ac- 
worth Union Library, and another 
vesting in Horace Metcalf and Rich- 
ard Kimball the exclusive privilege 
of keeping a ferry over a certain part 
of Connecticut River. This Legis- 
lature also passed an act for the sup- 
pression of lotteries, and incorporat- 
ed Hopkinton Academy, the Cocheco 
Mfg. Co., of Dover, and the N. H. 
Canal and Steamboat Co. 


The act establishing the new 
county was to take effect in Septem- 
ber following, if accepted, mean- 
while, by vote of the people of the 
several towns included, the shire 
town to be determined at the same 
time, as between Newport and Clare- 
mont. The vote, as taken, resulted 
in the acceptance of the charter, and 
the selection of Newport as the shire 
town, the majority for the latter 
being 3,728. 

Meanwhile the town of Newport, 
anticipating the result, had proceed- 
ed to the erection of a building, to in- 
clude a court room, for the use of 
the county, as well as a town hall, 
Claremont having offered similar 
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provision. The cost of the building 
was $3,500, of which $2,000 was 
raised by taxation and the balance 
by individual subscription. The com- 
mittee superintending the erection 
of this building, consisted of William 
Cheney, James Breck and James D. 
Walcott. On February 11, 1826, the 
selectmen of Newport—Oliver Jenks, 
James D. Walcott and David Allen, 
and Salma Hale, clerk of the Chesh- 
ire County Court, certified that the 
building was finished and ready for 
occupation. 


> a 








JOHN McCRILLIS 
Clerk of Court since 1886 





This building, which still stands 
upon the original site, and is now oc- 
cupied in part by Sullivan Grange, 
P. of H., was occupied jointly by the 
town and county till 1873, when the 
present new Court House and Town 
Hall, erected by Newport, was ready 
for occupancy, this having been com- 
pleted at an expense of about 
$40,000. The old building was at 
this time transferred in entirety to 

















the ownership of the town, and was 
for many years occupied by the same 
for school purposes. 

A jail, which had been erected in 
Charlestown, long before, for the ac- 
commodation of Cheshire County, as 
originally constituted, was used by 
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been used in recent years. 


The first term of court, held in the 
new county, opened on the first Tues- 
day in November, 1827. At that 
time there was a Superior Court in 
the state, with a Chief and two As- 
sociate Justices, and a Court of Com- 

















NEW COURT HOUSE AND TOWN HALL, ERECTED IN 1873 


Sullivan County, until its destruction 
by fire in 1842, when a new one was 
erected in Newport, it being the 
building near the railway track, now 
occupied as the Empire Theatre, 
which was abandoned by the county 
Some years ago, for a new structure 
on the hill, which, however, has not 


mon Pleas with the same number of 
Justices. This, of course, was a ses- 
sion of the Court of Common Pleas, 
and the two Associate Justices, Tim- 
othy Farrar, Jr., of Hanover, and 
Josiah Butler of Deerfield, were in 
attendance. 

The members of the bar in the 
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County, at that time, included Wil- 
liam Briggs, F. A. Sumner, George 
Oleott and William Gordon of 
Charlestown; George B. Upham, Asa 
Holton, and James H. Bingham of 
Claremont; Harvey Chase of Cor- 
nish; Samuel Morse of Croydon, 
Hubbard Newton, Amasa_ Edes, 
Josiah Forsaith, B. B. French and 
Ralph Metcalf of Newport; John 
Walker of Springfield; A B. Story 
and Daniel Heald of Washington. 


The first case tried was that of 
Josiah Stevens, Jr., vs. Oliver Gould, 
Jr., resulting in a verdict for the de- 
fendant. Forsaith for plaintiff; 
Newton for defendant. 


Benjamin B. French of Newport 
was the first clerk of court for the 
County. He was succeeded in 1840 
by Thomas W. Gilmore; he by W. H. 
H. Allen in 1858. Lyman J. Brooks 
became Clerk in 1863: William F. 
Newton in 1872; George E. Dame in 
1874, and John McCrillis in March, 
1886, serving since that date. © 


The succession of Registers of 
Deeds for the County has been Cyrus 
Barton, Asa Foster, A. B. Cutting, 
Seth Richards, H. E. Baldwin, H. G. 
Carleton, Matthew Harvey, John 
Town, Levi W. Barton, A. I. Hitch- 
cock, H. D. Foster, D. P. Quimby, 
Arthur L. Ingram, Elisha M. Kemp- 
ton, William E. Brooks, Alonzo D. 
Howard, Albert L. Hall and Charles 
W. Rounsevel. Mr. Hall served for 
26 years and Mr. Rounsevel, the 


present incumbent has been 16 years 
in office. 


The Registers of Probate have 
been: Frederick A. Sumner, Aaron 
Nettleton, Jr., John J. Gilchrist, G. 
W. Sumner, Uriel Dean, Ralph Met- 
calf, H. E. Baldwin, H. G. Carleton, 


Edward Wyman, Shepherd L. Bow- 
ers, George R. Brown, Elisha M. 
Kempton and H. E. Jameson. Mr, 
Bowers served two terms, from 1861 
to 1871, and 1875 to 1887, or 22 
years in all, while Mr. Kempton 
served 32 years, from 1887 to 1919, 
Mr. Jameson, the present incumbent, 
succeeded Mr. Kempton in the latter 
year. 


The first County Solicitor was 
Charles Flanders of Plainfield who 
held office for ten years, when he 
was succeeded by John J. Gilchrist 
of Charlestown. Henry Hubbard of 
Charlestown was the first Judge of 
Probate but was succeeded in two 
years by Frederick A. Sumner of the 
same town. Gawen Gilmore of Ac- 
worth was the first Sheriff, and held 
office till 1827, when David Allen of 
Newport succeeded him. Jonathan 
Gove, also of Acworth, was the first 
Treasurer, but was succeeded in 1823 
by Zenas Clement of Claremont, and 
he, in 1835, by Daniel M. Smith of 
Lempster. 

On the fifth day of July next, Sul- 
livan County will have completed a 
full century of organized existence, 
and it would seem eminently fitting 
that on that date, or if deemed ad- 
visable, on some day in Old Home 
Week following, an appropriate cel- 
ebration of the anniversary should 
be held at the County seat, in which 
the people of the several towns 
should participate. It is to be hoped 
that public attention will be called 
to this matter through some appro- 
priate agency at an early day, and 
that the necessary arrangements 
may be perfected in due season. 
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Endicott Rock 


Paper read before the New Hampshire Society of Colonial 
Wars, at Weirs, N. H., June 2, 1899 
By HON. JOSEPH B. WALKER, Historian 





A knowledge of important events 
has been preserved by recording 
them upon some enduring substance. 
For this purpose, the ancient Egyp- 
tians often used sheets made from 
the papyrus plant. Some of these 
are in existence today, three or four 
thousand years old. They also used 
the faces of the stone walls and pil- 
lars of their most important build- 
ings. 

The Assyrians made their most 
valued records upon sheets of clay, 
subsequently hardened by burning, 
or inscribed them upon stone tablets 
with which they lined their palace 
walls. 

Later nations have used vellum 
and paper, both frail substances, but 
lasting for many centuries when 
properly cared for. The New Hamp- 
shire Historical Society has in its 
library a beautifully printed, paper 
volume, in perfect condition, bearing 
the date of 1478. 

Tradition has also been a vehicle 
of historic facts to posterity, but its 
records have been so liable to ob- 
literations and variations as to ren- 
der them of uncertain value. 

Quite as reliable, and more so, per- 
haps, has been a significant name, 
borne by some person or locality. Of 
this we have an example in that of 
this very place—“Aquedoctan,” in 
the Indian tongue, Weirs, in the 
English, tells us that the outlet of 
this lake was once an importtant 
fishing place of the aborigines. 


In an historical address, delivered .; 


in the building yonder, six years ago, 
Mr. E. P. Jewell, of Laconia, gave an 
admirable description of the Weirs, 
which has given name to this local- 
ity, and which consisted of a ziggag 
barrier of rough stones which, in the 
form of a capital W extended across 
the shallow channel in lines con- 
verging down stream to points of 
meeting, where were located traps 
of wickerwork, for the capture of 
the fish driven into them by the clam- 
ors and water splashings of the 
Indians, close behind them. 

We fish differently now, but, if, 
even yet, in some great gatherings, 
outside of New Hampshire, for the 
promotion of great causes, innocent 
members are captured for the sup- 
port of patriotic aspirants for high 
offices, in ways suggested by such a 
wire, let us congratulate ourselves 
that no such method has ever invad- 
ed any of our great political bodies, 
assembled for the nomination of re- 
luctant candidates for lofty prefer- 
ment. 

About the middle of the last cen- 
tury, the French buried plates of 
lead at different places in the Ohio 
valley, thereby asserting their claim 
to that section of our country. As 
marking boundary lines, stakes and 
stones and trees have been very of- 
ten used. The north eastern boun- 
dary line, between the United States 
and Canada, established by the Ash- 
burton Treaty, in 1842, is marked by 
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posts of iron. In our burial grounds, 
‘we use stone to mark the resting 
places of our beloved dead, but the 
most. enduring of all substances 
heretofore used for the preservation 
of monumental or other records is, 
doubtless, stone; sandstone, marble, 


remarkable one. This I desire for a 
moment to call to your remembrance, 

In 1833, the little Steamer Belk- 
nap, the first vessel of the kind to 
part its waters, was launched upon 
this lake (Winnepesaukee). It had 


been built by Mr. Stephen C. Lyford, 


HONORABLE JOSEPH B. WALKER 


granite, slate; the last two being by 
far the most durable, as the obelisks 
of antiquity and the grave stones in 
our oldest cemeteries clearly assert; 
as does also the inscription upon the 
Endicott rock in yonder stream, in- 
cised nearly two hundred and fifty 
years (247) ago, whose history is a 


of Laconia, Mr. Ichabod Bartlett, of 
Portsmouth and, perhaps, others. 
Why Mr. Bartlett, then one of the 
most eminent lawyers of the state 
and laboriousiy engaged in profes- 
sional work, should have embarked 
in such an enterprise does not ap- 
pear. 
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It does, however, appear by a re- 
port made by him, as agent of the 
state, to the House of Representa- 
tives, in 1819, that he was interest- 
ed’ in efforts to secure new and im- 
proved avenues of communication 
throughout New Hampshire; and 
partly, by means of a canal extend- 
ing from the Piscataqua to this lake, 
and thence by others to the Con- 
necticut. 

The life of this little boat was a 
short one. About 1837, or ’38, it 
ran accidentally off Steamboat Is- 
land, which recognizes in its name 
the accident, and there ended its 
career. 

Upon drawing down the waters of 
the channel at the outlet of the lake, 
in 1823, in order to deepen it and al- 
low the steamer’s passage to Lake- 
port, a large boulder was discovered 
in the bed of the stream, some 
twelve feet long, six feet wide and 
four feet thick, projecting a few 
inches above its surface. Incised 
upon it was this strange inscription. 

E J SW 

WP John 

Endicut 
Gov 

JS JI 
It awakened as much curiosity as 
has the old tower at Newport in 
Rhode Island. 

The rock was evidently an im- 
portant monument, and an ancient 
one; but by whom established and by 
whom incised was a mystery. Its 
inscription awakened great interest, 
and for a time, baffled all efforts of 
interpretation. Clearly, no Indian 
ever made it. No tradition spoke of 
it. The eye of no person then living 
had before seen it. What was it? 
For whom and what did it speak ? 


It could not solve its own mysteries. 
For a time, it had no interpreter. At 
length, historical investigations, 
made principally by the late Judge 
George Y. Sawyer, then practicing 
law at Laconia, and the Hon. Philip 
Carrigain, Secretary of State in the 
early part of this century (1805- 
1809) and author of the large map 
of New Hampshire, made plain the 
meaning of its mysterious abbrevia- 
tions, which they translated as fol- 
lows: 
E J 
Edward Johnson, 


S W 
Simon Willard, 


WP J 
Worshipful, 


John 
Endicut 
Endicut 

Gov 

Governor 
JS JI 
John Sherman Jonathan Ince 

The Massachusetts records con- 
firmed the correctness of their in- 
terpretation, and made clear the his- 
tory of this monument. These de- 
clare that John Winthrop, the Gov- 
ernor, came over to Massachusetts 
in 1629, bringing with him the char- 
ter of that colony. In this, its north- 
area boundary is described as fol- 
lows: 

“And also all and singular lands 
and heriditaments whatsoever which 
lie and be within the space of 
three English miles to the northeast 
of said river Monomack alias Merry- 
mack, or to the northward of any 
and every part thereof. 

In John Mason’s grant, of the 
same year, the southern boundary 
of New Hampshire was set forth as 
the river “Merrimack through the 
said river to the furthest head 
thereof, and so forwards and up into 
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the lands westward, until three score 
miles be finished.” 

It became, ere long, for the in- 
terest of the parties holding under 
these patents, to have the common 
lines between them defined and 
marked. This required the determi- 
nation of “the furthest head” of 
Merrimack river. To ascertain this, 
the General Court of Massachusetts 
Bay, on the third day of May, 1652, 
appointed a commission, consisting 
of Edward Johnson and Simon Wil- 
lard, ‘for the better discovery of the 
north line of our patent,” * * * * * * 
* * * * and “to procure such artists 
and assistants as they shall judge 
meet, to go with them to find out the 
most northerly part of Merrimack 
river, and that they be supplied with 
all manner of necessaries by the 
Treasurer fit for this journey and 
that they use their utmost skill and 
ability to take a true observation of 
the latitude of that place, and that 
they do it with all convenient speed 
and make return thereof to the next 
session of this Court.” 

This commission, aided by its sur- 
veyors, John Sherman and Jonathan 
Ince, discharged with fidelity the 
duty assigned then, and on the nine- 
teenth day of October, 1652, made 
report as follows: 

“John Sherman and Jonathan 
Ince on their oaths say, that at 
Aquedoctan, the name of the head 
of the Merrimack, where it issues 
out of the lake called Winnapeesea- 
kit, upon the Ist day of Aug., 1652, 
we observed, and by observation 
found, that the latitude of the place 
was 43 deg., 40 min., 12 sec., besides 
three minutes which are to be allow- 
ed for the three miles more north 
which run into the lake.” 


From this we learn that, upon the 
first day of August, or thereabouts, 
1652, was incised upon this boulder, 
now known as the Endicott Rock, the 
inscription which it still bears; and 
that, at Aquedoctan, at the outlet 
of Lake Winnepesaukee, in latitude 
43 deg., 40 mins., 12 sec., was found 
the head waters of the Merrimack, 
and as claimed the northern limit of 
the Massachusetts patent. 

This monument, thus established, 
and left silent and alone in the midst 
of the primeval forest was, probably, 
read by no white man during the 
following one hundred and eighty- 
one years, except, possibly by some 
scout or squad of soldiers guarding 
the frontier against the Indian 
enemy. 


I need not allude to the subsequent 
settlement of the common boundary 
line between the two provinces, by 
King George the Second, in 1741. 
Since its discovery, in 1833, as be- 
fore mentioned, the Endicott Rock 
has been regarded as an important 
monument, the most ancient, cer- 
tainly, of any in this state, and, pro- 
bably, of any in New England. 

Appreciating the importance of 
its preservation our Legislature, in 
1883, made an appropriation of four 
hundred dollars for that purpose. 
This was supplemented by a second, 
of seven hundred and twenty in 1885, 
and eight years after, when the work 
had been fully completed, of thirteen 
hundred and seventy. more. These 
had sufficed to raise it above the 
waters which had submerged it, 
place it upon a foundation as endur- 
ing as itself, and construct above it 
the canopy of stone which now shel- 
ters it. 

On the first of August, 1892, in 
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the presence of a large assembly, 
this graceful structure in full com- 
pletion, was transferred by the com- 
missioners charged with its erection, 
to the State of New Hampshire, the 
Governor and council being present 
and accepting the same. 

Standing, as it does, in the midst 
of the stream which connects the 
lake with Long Bay, it has been ap- 
proached by a bridge connecting it 
with the mainland. To renew this, 
which had fallen into decay, the Leg- 
islature, at its last session, made a 
fourth appropriation of four hundred 
and fifty dollars, for its renewal. 

“he submergence, for generations, 
of this ancient monument beneath 
the waters of the strait parellells, in 
some respects, the interment of 
fierce Alaric, King of the Visigoths 
and the “scourge of God,” beneath 
the casement of the Bucento, in old 


Calabria, sixteen centuries ago. 
There, to conceal the place of his 
sepulchre, the stream was diverted 
from its course, until the body of 
the dead king had been placed in a 


grave excavated in its channel. 
This done, and the stream returned 
to its former bed, the concealment of 
his body was made doubly sure, by 
the slaughter of the slaves who had 
buried it. 


At this point, however, the paralel 
partly fails us; for the Endicot Rock 
has been raised from its burial; 
while the fierce Scythian will sleep 
until the trump of God awakens him 
to his resurrection and his judgment. 

You have, doubtless, noticed that 
the structure before alluded to was 
designed to serve the double pur- 
purpose of a canopy, to shelter the 
rock beneath it, and of a pedestal 
for some appropriate statues, the 


utterances of whose mortal lips shall 
be both historic and prophetic. This 
figure is yet to be erected. 

What shall it be? Shall it be that 
of an Indian, with down-cast face 
and pendant arms striding towards 
the sunset; sad type of a vanishing 
race? As we turn the great rock 
pages of the world’s geologic history, 
we meet extinct species of animals 
and birds and mollusks which once 
flourished in congenial environments. 
Is the Indian race destined to extinc- 
tion? Has God made him to live only 
in the darkness of the woods, and to 
die as he emerges into sunlight? 
Sad questions, these. 

Let the statue be, rather, that of 
the great man whose name was cut 
upon the rock in the stream two 
hundred and fifty years ago and is 
legible still. We owe him honor. 
He was the first Governor of the 
Bay Colony. For four years he was 
governor of New Hampshire; for 
some sixteen either governor or dep- 
uty governor of Massachusetts. His 
is a picturesque figure. Place it in 
bronze upon this pedestal, with face 
uplifted, gazing westward over the 
advancing waves of a new world’s 
civilization, and inscribe upon a tab- 
let beneath it, the immortal words of 
Bishop Berkely, “Westward the 
Course of Empire takes its Way.” 


Having thus rescued from its obli- 
vion, and protected this important 
monument, would it not be a grace- 
ful act, on the past of New Hamp- 
shire, to tender to her sister Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, the op- 
portunity of thus honoring a distin- 
guished man who did much for her? 
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Should she forego the privilege, let bound together the two provinces for 
our own gallant state erect it; as a forty years, and of the mutual amity 
memorial of the colonial Union which which, we trust, will be perpetual. 





The Mountain Maid’s Invitation 
By POTTER SPAULDING 


The Mountain Maid, New Hampshire, 
Keeps open house today, 

And she invites you to be present 
For a short or longer stay! 


She has provided entertainment 
And attractive winter sports,— 
Sleighing, skiing, skating, 

And diversions of all sorts! 


The Old Man of the Mountains 
Will greet you from his throne, 
And the sled dogs eager voices 
Will make your welcome known! 


All the hills are dressed in snowdrifts, 
There’s clear blue skies and bracing air; 
Rosy cheeks and eyes a-sparkling,— 
You’re sure to find them there! 


Many visit here and linger, 

Summer, winter, any time, 

For here are Nature’s matchless splendors, 
And scenic beauty, rare, sublime! 


And not today but all the year, 

Does the Mountain Maid invite; 

New Hampshire always hangs her latch-string 
On the outside in plain sight! 











‘or 
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The Isolated Idea 


By LILY GREEN 





The idea that a petition of his 
could reach omnipotence had never 
occurred to Bert Taynor. If it had 
presented itself and said, “Try me,” 
he would have laughed. He was fond 
of laughter, and furthermore he be- 
lieved in himself. 

If he had answered the thought, he 
doubtless would have said, “Petition 
and go hang! If you want a thing, 
you just got to go after it yourself.” 
And he would not have meant to be 
sacreligious either. 

Bert was the son of old Mart Tay- 
nor. Old Mart held the champion- 
ship as the most profane man in 
town. It was said that he coddled 
his children with swear words as he 
hugged them to his great brawny 
breast, and winked at them. 

He lost his wife when the little 
fellows were four and six and Bert 
twelve. He had never married again. 
“No need to,” he said, “Bert was bet- 
ter than half the women; he had 
such a way with the kids.” 

However, if Bert had grown up 
with responsibility perched upon his 
shoulder, he cajoled it, and treated 
life as a whim. 

Not so were the early days of 
Judith Carr. Her father was the 
deacon of the Hill Church. He was 
precise and careful of speech and 
much more so of Judith. However, 
in the face of that fact, Judith had 
grown into a warm-hearted, quick- 
tempered young woman. 

Through one season after another 
of district school, Judith and Bert 
had moved tempestuously, until she 


had entered the Seminary. Bert did 
not forget her, and though he had 
come up as unassisted as Judith had 
been carefully reared, he faced the 
Deacon and got his consent; not, 
however, without misgivings on the 
part of the Deacon. 

They had been married and gone 
immediately to the old Snow Place 
on a New Hampshire Hill to make 
their home. 

Six months had passed. Bert and 
Bill, his youngest brother, were 
drawing in hay from the South lot. 

Judith had seen them coming with 
a load, as she crossed the barn-yard, 
to feed her White Wyandotte pullets. 
Judith and the pullets made a pretty 
sight, but nothing equal to the ex- 
hibition the six mouse colored, Jer- 
sey heifers made running with 
dainty ears tipped forward‘ to meet 
her and nuzzle around for attention. 
Bert said, “Everything on the farm 
tagged Judith for a caress, and he 
didn’t blame them any, he did it him- 
self.” 

The great load of hay creaked and 
groaned as the dappled bays drew it 
around the end of the barn, and 
alongside the small door leading to 
the place over the feeding-alley, the 
only unfilled space in the barn. 

It was a tedious task to pitch the 
hay through the small opening, even 
with Bill inside to pull each forkful 
through. 

There had been two weeks of great 
hay weather; hot and dry with no 
sign of showers. Bert was no pro- 
crastinator and another day would 
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see them finish without a spear of 
hay being wet. 

Hat off, perspiration dropping 
from his chin, and running in tiny 
rivulets down his bare neck and 
chest; hay chaff getting into his 
eyes and ears until he could hardly 
see or hear, Bert’s patience gave out 
and in a frenzy he exclaimed: 

“Damn this pigeon hole! Damn 
the whole thing! Wish to God light- 
ning’d strike it and burn it up!” 

Suddenly, as if in answer to Bert’s 
angry exclamation there came a loud 
retort, rolling, grinding, and shriek- 
ing its way from hill to hill! 

To Judith, on her way back from 
the chicken-pen, it seemed ominous. 
She stumbled forward and nearly 
fell. Bert jumped from the wagon 
and ran to her. 

“Judith, what’s the matter? You’re 
as white as a ghost!” he exclaimed 
as he caught her in his arms. “Seen 
one?” he quizzed. 

“Yes, I have: a ghost that prowls 
around too much. Did you hear that 
noise?” she questioned. 


“IT should say. Gee, Judy, you 
weren’t scared at that were you?” 

“Yes I was. "Twas worse than 
snakes, coming so soon after what 
you said. Bert, if you don’t stop 
your awful swearing God’ll take you 
at your word some day, you'll see!” 
she answered. 


“Maybe so! Don’t know as I’d 
blame Him much if he did. But 
don’t lay that blast to Him. It’s 
more’n likely it came from the quar- 
ries. 

“You’re just a leetle bit nervous. 
You go in and get our supper, and 
you'll come out of it all right,” he 
advised. 


Judith complied. She entered the 
house, went to the sink, washed and 
dried her hands slowly, took an im- 
maculate apron from the drawer, ar- 
rayed herself in it, and lighting the 
oil burner, put water over to heat for 
tea. Then absently she prepared the 
supper-table. 

Why would Bert say such things, 
she thought. Her father never did. 
What if the barn were struck— 
they’d lose all their winter feed. 
Bert was so good every other way. 
She’d sure have to talk to him— 
make him see how dreadful it was, 
then maybe he’d be ashame@™ and 
stop it. He’d probably end by telling 
her—but what it was that he would 
have said she kept as a secret and 
smiled instead. 

After supper and chores, Bill had 
cranked his car and gone to town. 
Work finished, Judith found a com- 
fortable chair beside the rustic table 
on the porch, and Bert seated him- 
self on the floor at her feet. He liked 
to lean against Judith and have her 
run her cool fingers through his hair 
and over his face. 

Thus seated, Judith believed the 
psychological moment had arrived 
and she began rather tremulously: 

“Honey, say, will you do something 
for me?” 

“Maybe so. Might make a little 
difference what ’tis,” Bert answered, 
grinning good naturedly, visions of 
different things opening before his 
eyes. 

“Oh it’s not hard, something you'll 
be glad of, afterwards—will you do 
it?” insisted Judith. 

“Sounds like Sunday School—fire 
ahead,” Bert answered. 

“Oh Bert, why do you speak like 
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that? You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. I’ve had shivers creeping 
up and down my back ever since you 
said that awful thing this after- 
noon,” Judith complained. 

“Gee, that so? What'd I say? 
Suppose you try it on me, seems 
kinda comfortable to think of. What 
was it I said anyway?” he inquired. 

“Don’t you know? What if the 
barn should burn? What’d we do 
then? It might be. Such things do 
sometimes get across to the Univer- 
sal Mind. It’s the isolated idea and 
tremendous desire does it; and if any- 
one ever demonstrated a strong de- 
sire you did. Oh Bert, think what it 
would mean to have a barn burn. All 
the hay-barn full to the ridge-pole— 
the cows, horses and Triumph, and 
you said yourself that we’ll probably 
never have another chance to get 
such a wonderfully blooded calf for 
a sire at such small expense, as Tri- 
umph,” Judith asserted. 

Bert gave Judith a quick glance; 
his heart “turned over” as he noted 
the tense fear expressed in her face. 

“Nonsense, Judy, guess He won’t 
notice my babblings—too small you 
know.” They both started. 


“What was that?” questioned Ju- 
dith in a whisper. 


“Bill driving into the barn-floor.” 
Bert grinned as he answered. 


“Don’t let those bad words of mine 
get under your skin, Judy old girl,” 
Bert cautioned as he reached for Ju- 
dith’s hand. She saw the motion, 
withdrew her hand and sprang to her 
feet exclaiming: 


“It’s horrid of you to use those 
dirty, ugly words, Bert Taynor, and 
if you had a bit of respect for me you 
wouldn’t either; and you mark my 


words sometime you'll wish you 
hadn’t.” 

Bert stared at Judith a _ second, 
turned around, swung his feet free 
of the porch and strolled off toward 
the barn-yard, his hands in his pock- 
ets. He gazed at the moon which was 
jocundly watching the scene. With 
contentment the cows lay just inside 
the pasture bars across the road 
chewing their cuds. A slight breeze 
stirred the branches of the great 
maples in the yard as Bert reached 
over the fence to scratch the heifers 
standing near. 

He couldn’t see why Judith made 
such a fuss. Thought maybe ’twould 
be better if he didn’t swear, but how 
was he going to help it—it just spill- 
ed out before he knew what he was 
going to say. Didn’t know that he 
meant any more by it than the Dea- 
con did his prayers, either. Damn 
pretty situation! Gee! there he went 
again. 

Bert lazily crossed over to the 
horse-barn door, where Bill sat smok- 
ing a cigarette, and sat down. 


He could hear the horses quietly 
munching their hay. They had heard 
his step, listened a second, and gone 
on with their supper; occasionally 
stamping a foot to dislodge a trouble- 
some fly. 


With a mutual understanding of 
each other, the brothers sat without 
words until late. The next day they 
filled the barn to the last straw, and 
stacked the remaining loads of hay 
in the field. It was late in the after- 
noon when they drove through the 
yard into the barn floor with the emp- 
ty cart. 


Bill fed the horses and pigs while 
Bert drove the cows in from the past- 
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‘ure, and together they began the 
milking. 

Judith had the supper in prepara- 
tion, but she made frequent trips to 
the door to watch a bank of clouds 
swallowing the sun. Occasionally she 
saw a flash of lightning, and after 
several minutes, the answering peal 
of thunder could be heard. Clouds 
gathered like angry people, sharply 
antagonistic. They rolled up into 
the sky pierced by vivid flashes. A 
boom of thunder sent Judith flying 
to the barn. 

“Oh Bert, there’s an awful storm 
coming. I wish you’d hurry chores,” 
she exclaimed. 

“Got ‘most through—stay here— 
why not?” answered Bert. 

Bill had finished milking his cow. 
He emptied his pail, and stepped to 
the open window facing the storm. 

“Jumping Jerusha! tha’s some 
storm, I’ll tell the world! Sounds 
like Peter was rolling the gate togeth- 
er; old Duffer’s in a bad temper too. 
Glad that hay’s under cover,” he ob- 
served as he turned to the milking 
again. 

Bert laughed. “Got it in great 
shape—not a drop of rain. Make the 
cows laugh this winter,” he answered, 
as he stripped the last drop of-milk 
from his cow and arose. 

Judith had gone back to the house, 
and the men hustled to finish the 
chores. 


“T’ll separate while you turn the 
cows out,” Bert ordered between the 
booming of the thunder. 


“Going to turn ‘em out in the 
storm,” Bill questioned astonished. 

“Yeh, ‘twon’t hurt them any. Go 
ahead,” Bert spoke sharply for Bill 
had stopped to contemplate. 


Bill let the cows loose and turned 
them into the pasture. The storm 
was imminent. Incessant flashes of 
lightning cut across the sky inter- 
mingled with booming’ thunder. 
Twilight deepened to dusk, a ghostly 
green enveloping everything. 

Bert caught up the pail of cream 
and rushed for the house where 
Judith was pacing the floor. 

“Ain’t you got any lamps?” he in- 
quired. He struck a match, a jet of 
flame left it sputtering half across 
the room. 

“Gosh!” Bert breathed as he light- 


ed the lamp which Judith held in 
shaking hands. 


Bill came hastily in and dropped 
into a chair facing the wall. A rush 
of wind seized the house and shook 
it, as a hound would a coon. A tor- 
rent of rain knocked for admittance. 
Judith hurried to close the windows; 
and traveled from room to room 
peering out in all directions, white 
faced. Bert sat with open mouth, a 


dread expectance upor his count- 
enance. 


Flash and report! Simultaneously 
they came! The men jumped to 
their feet. Judith ran upstairs and 
through the chambers. It had sound- 
ed as if a great hand had ripped the 
clapboards from the house. Judith 
appeared in the kitchen as Bert came 
up from the cellar; together they 
ran to the back porch and leaned 
far out in the rain to catch a view 


of the barn. It loomed before them 
like a drenched rat. 


The fury of the storm had abated; 
it was as if it had given one tremen- 
dous slap and departed. Bert was 
relieved, the storm had passed on. 
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He followed Judith back into the 
kitchen. 

“Now you better sit down, Judith. 
I wish you would,” Bert insisted as 
Judith continued to walk. She pass- 
ed a window she had forgotten to 
close-in her haste. She gave a sniff. 
What was that, she thought, run- 
ning to the front porch and peering 
toward the barn. 

“The barn’s afire! It’s all ablaze! 
Bert—quick !” 

“It ain’t either!” Bert denied as 
he sprang to his feet and rushed out 
to the porch. 

“Great Scott, it is! Bill quick!” 
They raced to the barn. 

“The horses! Turn them out! 
Close the door or they’ll go back!” 

Judith was stunned and began 
packing her dishes. A _ stack of 
plates in her hands, she regained con- 
sciousness. 

“What am I doing here—there’s 
lots of things I want more’n these. 
Why didn’t I go to the barn to help?” 
she stuttered. ‘Maybe I could help 
some now.” She threw her apron 
over her head and dashed out into 
the rain. The horses snorted, threw 
up their heads and circled back to 
the barn. The blaze was reaching 
the sky at the west end. Judith 
ran to the small stable door anid 
shouted: 


“Bert! Where are you? Bert!” 
“Here! Help! Help!” came in dis- 


tress from Bert somewhere within. 
Judith sobbed. 


The barn was dense with smoke 
and Bert was somewhere inside— 
caught and couldn’t get out maybe, 
thought Judith. She flung her wet 
apron over her head and groped her 
way into the stable. 
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“Where are you Bert,” Judith 
cried. : 

“This — damned — calf — quick 
Judy,” panted Bert, “It’s Triumph, 
we got to get him out. He’s most 
suffocated—can’t stand up—’” 


“Where are you?—keep talking— 
I can’t see a thing,” urged Judith. 

“Over here—that’s it—grab hold 
of him—that’s it. God! where are 
we? I don’t know—do you?” Bert 
questioned, “This is a horse stall, 
this isn’t the way out—hang on 
Judy,” he cautioned, sensing Judith’s 
released grasp on the calf. 

Judith struggled to her feet and 
caught hold of the calf again; she 
had struck her head against some- 
thing and had fallen. Together they 
forced the calf toward the other side 
of the barn, choking and unable to 
see because of the dense smoke. The 
heat was intolerable! Would they 
die there? It seemed altogether 
probable! They could hear neigh- 
bors shouting! A door opened some- 
where! A wave of cool air struck 
them. They had found the door a 
neighbor had opened. 

“Got your heifers out, Bert? No? 
We'll get ’em!” 

“Got any water?” someone inquir- 
ed. 


“No! Pump handle’s red hot, no 
use.” 

“What of the cistern? Any water 
in it? Got any buckets?” 

“Maybe; buckets in shed cham- 
ber.” 

“Here you, form a line, some one 
keep that cistern-pump going, keep 
that wood-shed wet down,” someone 
ordered. 


A shout came from Bill on the 
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shed roof: 

“Old Susan, quick, in a pen below 
the barn.” They got her out minus 
bristles. A suudden wind tossed 
the flames fed by tons of hay, miles 
into the sky, and flung the embers 
over everything; but the bucket bri- 
gade won out—the house was saved. 

Later when the fire had died down 
and the wind was hurrying the 
clouds across the room and driving 
the intense heat before it, leaving an 
energizing atmosphere behind, Jud- 
ith huddled in a heap upon the porch 
wet, bruised and blackened. 

It had come! Now what could 
they do? Nowhere to put their 
stock, nothing, only the little hay to 
feed them. They’d have to do some- 
thing else; leave their home per- 
haps, she thought. A cloud uncover- 
ed the moon just then and she start- 


ed to see Bert standing by the ruins 


of the barn in contemplation. She 
joined him. 

“Judith?” Bert put an arm about 
her and drew her close. They stood 
thus for several minutes. Bert final- 
ly broke the silence. 

“T got my wish, Judy old girl!” he 
said. 

“Oh Bert!” Judy clung closer. The 
full moon gazed compassionately up- 
on them. 


“See what a view that barn has 
hidden? I’ve been thinking, Judy. 
I’m going to build the new one 
farther up where I can drive into the 
top of it, and throw the hay down 
into great bays. There’s lumber 
enough in the woods, the team’s 
safe, and I’ve my two hands. We'll 
make it, Judy; but I’ve sassed Om- 


nipotence the last time I’m going to, 
believe me!” 
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North Conway Public Library 


By ELLEN McROBERTS MASON 





Way back in 1887 it transpired that 
Dr. Joseph H. Pitman had been talk- 
ing for two or three years about the 
crying need of getting a public library 
in North Conway and so finally, on an 
evening of June 1887, a large com- 
pany gathered in Masonic Hall and 
formed the North Conway Public Li- 
brary Association, but not without 
various contentions. 


It was a matter of course that Dr. 
Pitman should be nominated for the 
Association’s president, having so 
long and earnestly advocated its or- 
ganization; but some persons seemed 


to think that if a doctor of medicine 
were to be president, it should cert- 
ainly be Dr. William H. Bragdon, 
who was older, as well as having been 
for more years a practitioner of med- 
icine. As to rivalry between the 
two physicians, of course every one 
knows that for rivalry or jealousy to 
exist among members of this noblest 
of professions is so absurd as to be 
inconceivable. 


However, after the excited dispu- 
tation had calmed, Mr. Nathaniel W. 
Pease was elected the future library’s 
first president, defeating Benjamin 
Champney, who was nominated by 
Mrs. L. M. Mason, with the plea that 
that famous artist had immortalized 
North Conway and that that fact 
made it most meet for North Conway 
citizens to choose him for the first 
president of its future library. But 
Mr. Pease reminded Mrs. Mason that 
he too was an artist—in the realm of 


realism—and she and they all, ought 
to be satisfied. 

And Mr. Pease served the Asso- 
ciation for thirteen years, being ab- 
sent from the annual meetings, and 
that because of illness, only once in 
that time. He was loyal to the Li- 
bray’s interests. 

James Schouler, the historian, of 
whose “History of the United States” 
George Bancroft has written that it 
is the best history of the American 
people, extant, was our great bene- 
factor, first, last, and all the time. 
On the Board of Directors, from the 
first, he advised as to the first stock- 
ing of the library with books, bore 
the most of the initial expense, was 
the wise counsellor and director in 
all the library plans. In 1900 he pres- 
ented the Association with the library 
lot, and in 1911, with the main huild- 
ing which now constitutes the pleas- 
ant reading room with frieze formed 
of Benjarin Champney’s paintings, 
and made attractive by a fine nort- 
rait of Emily Fuller Schouler (Mrs. 
James Schouler) and photographs of 
Dr. Schouler, George S. Walker, Na- 
than W. Pease, Benjamin Champ- 
ney, Dr. Joseph H. Pitman, on the 
fireplace mantle. One end of the 
building forms a children’s reading 
room. 

During the many summers of his 
residence at Intervale while others 
were holidaying, James Schouler 
passed the greater number of the 
afternoons at the Library, devoting 
himself to the upbuilding of what is 
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a testimonial and witness to the real- 
ity of his well-wishing for the dwell- 
ers of this community. 


The late Rev. Dr. Daniel Merriman, 
and Mrs. Helen Bigelow Merriman, 
our present generous, wise, eminently 
efficient president, were from the 
first, ardent supporters of the public 
library project. Dr. Merriman was a 
member of the Board of Donated 
Funds and he and Mrs. Merriman 
were from 1887, dependable contrib- 
ntors to the monetary support of the 
new and educational enterprise. 


Edward Royal Tyler, a summer 
resident in the old days, now living 
in Paris, was helpful with gifts of 
money and books, and quite invalu- 
able in persuading noted summer 
tourists, singers, public speakers act- 
ors, to be generous, giving evenings 
in Masonic Hall, for the “Benefit of 
the North Conway Public Library.” 


The late Rev. Dr. C. George Cur- 
rie, and his wife, the late Mrs. Sarah 
C. Currie, of the summer residents, 
were also helpers from the first, and 
Clarence C. Zantzinger, Mrs. Currie’s 
son, a Philadelphia architect of note, 
presented the Library Association 
the plan of the pretty stone building, 
erected by James Schouler. 


Many other summer residents were 
monetary and practical coadjutors in 
the library enterprise, whose consti- 
tution provided that “Each Life Mem- 
ber shall pay into the treasury 
twenty-five dollars, which shall be 
paid in installments of five dollars 
each annually. After 1887, these 
payments shall be made on or before 
the first of August.” Article 11, 


read: “Any person may become a Life 
Member of this Association by con- 
sent of the Board of Directors, on 





signing the Constitution and by-laws, 
and paying into the treasury twenty- 
five dollars in annual installments of 
five dollars each.” 


We started out with a fairly satis- 
factory list of “Full Life Members” 
and this by helpful dint of “Library 
Benefits” given by both summer and 
winter people helped the library to 
be interestingly carried on for fifteen 
years. The late Mrs. Janet McMillan 
Pendexter was the first librarian, 
with library apartments in the Ma- 
sonic Building. She was succeeded by 
Miss Grace W. Barker. Mrs. Kath- 
arine Osgood Snyder has served as 
assistant librarian and registrar and 
so has Mrs. Katharine Charles Trask. 
In 1919 Miss Edna G. Eastman was 
elected chief librarian and served in 
that capacity until the December of 
1923, when by reason of ill health 
she felt that she was obliged to re- 
sign her place. Miss Elizabeth L. 
Lewis was appointed head librarian 
in 1924. She was in the college li- 
brary at Berea for two years, and is 
thoroughly competent. 


And when the Library Association 
was plodding along its honest way, 
came the astounding news that 
George S. Walker, Esq., of Boston, 
who had died in January, 1902, had 
bequeathed the bulk of his fortune to 
the North Conway Public Library 
Association. Mr. Walker had passed 
thirty summers at the Russell Cot- 
tages, Kearsarge, with his wife, and 
he loved this neighborhood’s interests- 
Apparently no one knew of Mr. Walk- 
er’s beneficent intention: Dr. Schou- 
ler, the then Library Association’s 
second president—he was president 
from 1900 to 1917, having served as 


director for thirteen years previously 
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—at once prevailed in causing the li- 
brary to be made a free library for 
all—the year round residents of 
North Conway, Intervale and Kear- 
sarge, whether or not the citizens be- 
longed:-to the Library Association, 
this course being determined by Mr. 
Walker’s gift that made the Library 
self-supporting and enabled it to erect 
in 1917, an important addition to its 
main building, to say nothing of its 
justifying plans for enlarging the Li- 
brary in the future. 

Mrs. Helen B. Harriman, who was 
elected president of the Library As- 
sociation upon Dr. Schouler’s retire- 
ment in 1917, has had in mind the 
potential attractiveness of the lib- 
rary grounds as well as wise furnish- 
ing of the book shelves. A hedge is 


beginning to grow at the sides; there 
are fine shrubs, the grass is kept 


mown, and best of all, the Japanese 
Ampelopsis is clothing the grey 
stone walls of the pretty building 
with an exquisite green mantle, part- 
icularly the east end “addition,” for 
whose construction the late Mahlon 
Lee Mason contributed the stone 
from his quarry. 

The children and young school 
pupils are well provided for in our 
library. The writer wishes very 
much that more grammar school and 
high school students could be induc- 
ed to read Jacob Abbott’s Lives; his 


historical series. She has wished 
this for many years, and in 1887 
when we were getting our first sup- 
ply of books for the Library, begged 
Dr. Schouler to include these—beg- 
‘ged hestitatingly, for at that time it 
was popularly said that Jacob Abbott 
was too sentimental to justly record 
the weakness and wickedness of 
charming women in the biographies, 

That the “Lives” were not authen- 
tic: Dr. Schouler asserted that they 
were not unauthentic because of the 
sentimental strain, but that reading 
them implanted a love for the study 
of history, and that their romantic- 
ness made them as delightful as 
popular novels. 

No account of the founding and 
development of the North Conway 
Public Library Association would be 
adequate, if it did not note the fidel- 
ity of its treasurer, Judge James L. 
Gibson, the only one—with one ex- 
ception—now living, of the officials 
elected at the long ago meeting, in 
1887. He has steadfastly supported 
library improvements and determin- 
edly opposed any attempted trespass 
or infringement of the Library As- 
sociation’s rights, besides wisely 
managing the funds and resources of 
the Association, with his fellow 
members of the Board of Donated 
Funds, Messrs. William Pitman and 
Charles E. Poole. 
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Fame Is Not The Only Greatness 


By HELEN ADAMS PARKER 





I had planned a trip to the birth- 
place of Daniel Webster. I made 
preparations to go and had set the 
day, when it occurred to me that as 
it happened I had not done so, I 
would rather see the birthplace of a 
man who was in many ways like 
Webster, though not so great as the 
world counts greatness. That man 
was my father, John McClary Park- 
er, of Fitzwilliam, N. H. 

He was born in Kingston, N. H., 
but his parents moved when he was 
a baby to another part of the state. 
That event made a hard beginning 
for a life that, barring some joys, 
was destined as a whole to be one of 
trial and disappointment. Descend- 
ed from a fine old Scotch-Irish fam- 


ily on his mother’s side, and of high- 
born English birth on his father’s, 
he had everything in his favor as to 


ancestry. The first picture of him is 
when he was 9 or 10 years old. It 
shows a bright face with handsome 
dark eyes, dark thick hair growing 
over a broad forehead; a straight 
rather small nose, and a mobile, 
sensitive mouth. 

He went to the public school and 
was a fine scholar, quick to learn, and 
of strong memory for what he learn- 
ed. Like Webster he was from boy- 
hood an omniverous reader. He 
could almost always be seen with a 
book in his hand, and his favorite 
position was sitting with his head 
resting in one hand and the other 
holding a book, on which his eyes 
were fixed intently, wholly absorbed 
in the contents. Like him also he 


was fond of outdoors and of long 
walks and fishing excursions to his 
favorite pond at the edge of a wood. 
His mother would give him a basket 
of lunch and bid him goodbye and 
he would start off for a day’s tramp 
across the meadows and through the 
woods to the water where he would 
cast his line, holding it patiently for 
hours whether he caught anything 
or not—it made no difference. 


But he did more than fish. He lis- 
tened to the sounds of the birds and 
insects ; saw bees and butterflies dart 
hither and thither; watched squir- 
rels and rabbits run across the road; 
heard the partridges drum in the 
woods, and saw the blue sky with 
white clouds floating by overhead, 
and grand old Monadnock in the dis- 
tance. Living thus close to nature 
he stored up a goodly amount of 
health and energy to stand him in 
the years to come, and a keen per- 
ceptive faculty, not gained by a 
childhood spent in the city. 

When he had finished all the 
schools of his town could do for him, 
the family tradition on his mother’s 
side was followed, and he was sent 
to Phillips Exeter Academy. He 
made a fine record especially in 
Latin, a study which had not then, 
as now, been relegated to a place of 
minor importance. For some un- 
accountable reason, as it did not 
seem to be a lack of means, his 
father would not allow him to con- 
tinue the second year. Strange, as 


he himself was a graduate of Bur- 
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lington, Vt., University and a lawyer 
of ability. 

Not to return to Exeter was his 
first great disappointment. He came 
home to enlist soon as a volunteer in 
the Civil War, and the energy which 
he might have spent in study was 
turned to serving his country. He 
was in the war four years, was made 
lieutenant and captain and then re- 
turned home, married, and began the 
work of keeping a general store. 
Quite a change from the education 
he had hoped for, and the following 
of a lawyer’s profession. But he did 
not let this disappointment take 
away his courage and cheerfulness. 
In the little town where he was res- 
ident he became the most honored 
and influential citizen. He received 
more town positions than any other 
man. He was town moderator for 


half a century. He represented his 


town and district in the House and 
Senate and was offered the candidacy 
for the U. S. Senate and declined. 
The care of a family did not give 
him a great amount of leisure, yet 
he spent most of his time out of 
working hours with his books. They 
were his friends and companions. 
He read the best authors and not 
once only, but many times, poring 
over them and studying them until 
he had made them as it were a part 
of himself, and could quote readily 
long passages from them. Shake- 
speare,Byronand Scott, Wordsworth, 
Gibbon and Burke, Hume and Mac- 
aulay, John Stuart Mill, Carlyle and 
Morley and Matthew Arnold were 


his favorites. Mill, I think, had the 
first place. His Autobiography was 
his favorite book. He not only read 
but thought about what he read. His 


mind was in a degree philosophical 
and he would reflect for hours on 
some thought or problem suggested 
by an author, thinking it out for 
himself and forming his own con- 
clusions. Latin literature, Cicero 
and the poets especially were his de- 
light, and he studied them until the 
day of his death. His ability to 
translate and his grasp of the lan- 
guage, the construction, and the 
different shades of meaning in the 
words was far in excess of most col- 
lege men. His row of much-used 
Latin books, from the little Latin 
grammar he used at Exeter to the 
more modern text-books and the 
classic writers was a treasure house 
to draw on for many a tired and 
troubled hour. 

His first wife, who was of direct 
Mayflower descent and had an un- 
usually attractive personality, died 
in early womanhood. But this sor- 
row and others, notably the death of 
his younger sister, Mary, did not em- 
bitter his life. He was always ready 
to give help and advice to all who 
needed it, and although not a pro- 
fessional lawyer he was well versed 
in the subject of general law and his 
opinion was asked the first of any 
one’s in town and valued over that 
of anyone else. 

He was, like Webster, a natural 
speaker, with a musical voice of fine 
carrying power and a clear enuncia- 
tion. While not as large a man as 
Webster, he had like him a dignified 
commanding presence; his eyes were 
dark and intent, he used short sen- 


tences and never resorted to fustian 
and verbose language. I think I am 
not prejudiced by daughterly feeling 
when I say I have no doubt he would 
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have taken the very first rank as a 
lawyer had that been his destiny. 
As proof of this I may mention that 
a friend invited him to take a place 
in his law office without training. He 
had a more even judicial tempera- 
ment than Webster. He would have 
been more like Jeremiah Mason, who 
was in one of the greatest common 
law-lawyers this country has ever 
produced.” 

He frequently addressed schools, 
and presided at public gatherings in 
his own town and others. An Old 
Home Day address that he delivered 
in Fitzwilliam, N. H., is a notable 
example of his power of both com- 
position and delivery. Unfortunate- 
ly I have not the address at hand, 
but it was of first rank. He was 
faithful to all that was for the ben- 
efit of the town and community in 
schools, library, church, and politics. 
Like Webster he believed in the doc- 
trine of availability in politics and 
followed it in his choice of political 
men rather than working for party 
merely. For this he was criticized. 
Although not a church member he 
was, like Webster, a believer in the 
Christian religion. 

In the training of his children he 
was somewhat like Webster. A look 
from my father was enough for pun- 
ishment, but Webster relied more on 
his physical gifts to make an im- 
pression. My father’s force was 
more of mind and soul. 

In business my father was a hard 
worker, honest and industrious, and 
his keenness and quick penetration 


brought him success. He settled 
numerous estates and held several 
bank positions. Webster was quite 


different from this. His carelessness 





in business affairs and indifference 
to debt is well known. My father 
owed no man while living and dying 
was able to leave a comfortable sum 
to his family. 

Webster was “at no time in his 
life quick or excitable.” My father 
was like this. His power of self-con- 
trol was one of his most remarkable 
traits. Though a man of strong 
feelings he always had them well in 
hand. It is something to be able to 
say that. In all my acquaintance 
with him he was never really angry 
with me but once and that was in 
the last years of his life when his 
health was much impaired. Al- 
though he suffered much pain at this 
time he was very patient. He read 
his favorite books; he communed 
with the hills and stars, and bore his 
ills with great fortitude. 

It may seem a bold thing to have 
compared my father with a man who 
was the first lawyer and statesman 
in his time. But studying the lives 
and characteristics of the two I 
found a marked likeness. Webster 
had greataer physical gifts if by 
that one means size and physical 
strength. My father’s natural ability 
was as great if not greater, and he 
had a finer intellect. He was natur- 
ally more-of a scholar than Webster. 
He studied more for the love of the 
study itselfi—Webster more for whai 
he could attain thereby. He had a 
greater native refinement than Web- 
ster. That was not strange as his 
ancestry was finer. Both had a 
strong penetrating vigor of grasp of 
a subject, and both were quite con- 
servative. They were not in sym- 
pathy to any extent with bold aud- 


acious plans for society or govern- 
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ment. They favored more a prudent 
and wise conservatism. Neither was 
a very learned man, although my 
father was of cours2 less so, but he 
was self-taught mostly while Web- 
ster got his educatioin without effort 
on his own part. The wide range of 
reading and strong memory of both, 
so that they had the sayings of. great 
men at their command, made them 
interesting companions. Though 
not a maker of jokes himself my 
father had, like Webster a keen 
sense of humor, which was a help to 
him in his daily life and as a speak- 
er. He was not so much of an out 
door man as Webster in the sense 
of a fondness for sports. He in fact 
remained indoors too much for his 
health. 

In private life he was like Web- 
ster—generous, affectionate and hos- 
pitable; but disappointment embit- 
tered his nature somewhat. This 
was however in his later years, and 
ill health had much to do with it. 
In these last years he was more sin- 
cere than Webster, because he had 
not the spirit of the advocate which 
Webster grew to have, viz., to take 
which ever side of a question he was 
on. 

Webster died having attained ail 
his powers promised, my father died 
capable of great things, but without 
having had the opportunity of giving 
them full expression. To sum up 
briefly the lives and habits of the 
two—Both Webster and my father 
were born in the country. Both went 
to Phillips Exeter Academy, but my 
father left at the end of a year. 
Both were fond of books and great 
readers, but my father was naturally 
more literary than Webster—more a 
lover of all that was fine in literature 
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and more of a thinker on what he 
read. Both liked Latin and History: 
but Webster absorbed while my fath- 
er studied and delved. Webster was 
not a fine scholar. My father was. 
He had a depth and soundness of 
scholarship that Webster lacked. 
Their memories were alike. In looks 
they both had high cheek bones and 
noticeable dark eyes. Webster was 
“never profoundly original in 
thought.” My father exceeded him 
in this respect. 

Webster was fortunate, first in 
having a father ready to help him 
with his education, and later in fall- 
ing in with lawyer Gore for study 
and advice in his career. My father 
had no such lift. He was first in the 
war and after that in a small country 
town, leading a life of trade which as 
he said is narrowing. Both were 
lovers of nature, but with my father 
the brooks and streams, the woods 
and mountains and the ocean called 
forth the response of a_ poetical 
nature. Webster cared merely for 
their grandeur. 

Can anything better be said of a 
man than was said of my father af- 
ter his death by one of his associates 
for many years in business? “He 
was one of the best men I ever 
knew.” The minister of the town 
said—‘‘His life \vas like an illuminat- 
ed manuscript.” And the universal 
testimony was—“He was our first 
citizen.” 

His ancestry was better than 
Webster’s, his natural ability was 
equal if not greater, his advantages 
were far less. Had fate granted 
him the same opportunity who 
knows that he would not have equal- 
ed if not outdistanced him? As a 
man he did. 
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Paul Jones’ Ship “The Ranger’ 


The Sesqui-Centennial of Her Launching 
Coming Soon 


By JOSEPH FOSTER, U. S. N , 1862-1927 





The following article appeared in 
the “Army and Navy Register,” of 
Nov. 22, 1926: 


Paul Jones’ Ship The Ranger 


The continental ship Ranger, first 
called the Hampshire, but named the 
Ranger by Congress June 14, 1777, 
when Capt. John Paul Jones was ap- 
pointed to the command, was built 
by Capt. Tobias Lear, of Portsmouth 
(grandfather of Rear Admiral 
George Washington Storer, U. S. N., 
and father of Washington’s §sec- 
retary, Col. Tobias Lear), at the con- 
tinental ship-yard, Langdon’s (now 
Badger’s) Island in the Piscataqua 
river, opposite Portsmouth, N. H., 
in 1777; Col John Langdon, Conti- 
nental agent. (See Builder’s Ac- 
counts and Biographical notice in 
The Granite Monthly, Concord, N. 
H., vol. II, New Series, 1907, pages 
85-92). 

On the bronze tablet at the ferry 
landing, Badger’s Island, is the fol- 
lowing inscription: 

In memory of 
The Continental sloop of war 


RANGER 


launched from this island 
May 10, 1777. 

Sailed for France November 1, 1777, 
John Paul Jones, captain, 
with dispatches of 
Burgoyne’s surrender. 
Received February 14, 1778, 
the first salute 
to the Stars and Stripes 
from the French fleet. 


Captured the 
British sloop of war Drake 
April 24, 1778. 
Erected by the Paul Jones Club 


of Portsmouth 
1905 
Sons of the American Revolution 


The Ranger arrived at Brest, 
France, on May 7, 1778, with her 
prize, the Drake. On July 27, 17738, 
when Capt. Jones left her, First 
Lieut. Thomas Simpson took com- 
mand of the Ranger by authority of 
the American commissioner in 
France, and Aug. 21 she sailed for 
America, arriving in the Piscataqua 
Oct. 16, 1778. She afterwards made 
several cruises on the coast, continu- 
ing under the command of Capt. 
Simpson until captured. 


The Ranger was taken by the Brit- 
ish at the surrender of Charlestown, 
S. C., May 12, 1780, and added to the 
royal navy. She was renamed the 
Halifax and arrived at Plymouth, 
England—“came into the harbour on 
20th of July, 1781, and was dock- 
ed on 6th of August, 1781, and 
was undocked the same day.” 

The Ranger-Halifax was recom- 
mended for sale as “fit for any trade 
in the merchant service (advertise- 
ment of sale, The London Gazette, 
Sent. 25 to 29, 1781), and, although 
valued Sept. 11, 1781, preparatory to 
the sale: “Hull 949£ 10s 7d, masts 
and yards 154£ 17c 0d, two cabooses 
8£ 2s Od, copper kettles, two 2£ 0s 8d. 
Total 1,115£ 10s 3d,” she was sold at 
Plymouth yard “on the 13th Oct- 
ober, 1781, to Mr. William Scott of 
Plymouth, for 650£.” (About $3,200 
of our money). (Unpublished re- 
cords, H. M. Dockyard, Devenport, 
Plymouth, England). 

Further information as to the 
Ranger and to Capt. Thomas Simp- 
son, Lieut. Elijah Hall, Jacob Wal- 
den, “mariner,” and Samuel Hol- 
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prook, “apprentice boy,” of that ves- 
sel, all of Portsmouth, N. H., will be 
found in “The Soldiers’ Memorial, 
Portsmouth, N. H., 1893-1923,” by 
Joseph Foster, Parts VI. 1917, pages 
43-46. 

Let us hope that further search 
will bring information of what be- 
came of the Ranger-Halifax in the 
British merchant service before the 
sesqui-centennial of her launching, 
May 10, 1927. 


Joseph Foster, 
Rear Admiral, S. C., U. S. N., Retired 
Portsmouth, N. H. 


The Continental ship “Ranger” 
was launched at Portsmouth, N. H., 
May 10, 1777. The 150th anniver- 
sary of this event comes soon—May 
10, 1927. How shall we best cel- 
ebrate the  sesqui-centennial of 
Portsmouth’s most notable part in 
the American Revolution? 


The Historical Committee of the 
chamber of commerce of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., recently appointed, of 
which Rev. Alfred Gooding, Pres- 
ident of the Portsmouth Historical 
Society, is chairman, has this mat- 
ter now under consideration. 

A list of the officers and crew of 


the Ranger will be found on (pages 
211-215 with much additional in- 
formation as to that ship (pages 9- 
10, 12-13, 15-16, and 20), in “Kittery 
and Eliot, Maine, in the American 
Revolution, 1775-1783,” by the late 
Lieut. Oliver P. Remidk, Engineer 
corps, U. S. Revenue Cutter Service, 
of Kittery, Maine (1901). Her di- 
mensions were as follows: 

“The Ranger was one hundred and 
sixteen feet long over all; beam, 
twenty-eight feet, depth of hold 
thirteen and one-half feet; three 
hundred and eight tons measure- 
ment, and was the first American 
ship to be coppered. There was a 
light top gallant forecastle open aft, 
and a short proof deck for a cap- 
tain’s cabin, and two small state 
rooms on the transoms. She carried 
fourteen nine-pounders, and four 
six-pounders; all carriage guns. Her 
masts raked more than any other 
ship of the day, and she was con- 
sidered a beauty by the sailors. 
With the wind anywhere abaft the 
beam she was the fastest ship 
afloat” (Remick, pages 9-10). 














A BIT OF SUNAPEE LAKE 
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A Letter of Congratulation 


By MAUDE GORDON ROBY 








MALDEN, MASS., JANUARY 19, 1927 


Dear Mr. Metcalf :— 


I congratulate myself that you have come back to take over the 
Granite Monthly. 

Also let me say the Old Man of the Mountain looks out from the 
cover in a benign and comforting manner, although we who know him 
always feel like kneeling before the power that made him what he is, and 
making the sign of the cross where nobody else will see or know about it. 
(I am a Protestant.) 

Nowhere else in America I ween, does man come quite so near his 
Maker in consciousness, as when he stands before the great stone face. 
If Europeans knew about it I am sure they would flock to our shores just 
for this one impression of the glory and majesty of that Almighty Father 
who gives to the world such manifestations of his power. 

I see it yet—and the years are many since it met my gaze—but 
through the lengthening span of Eternity it will never change to my 
thought, the stability and beauty of Reality. 

So I was pleased to find it on my magazine. And I hope it will re- 
main there in its rightful place. And I hope you will remain as the editor 
of this “word” which comes to us from the White Hills of our native state. 
And the “word” is strength—like that great stone image—strength of 
purpose, of fidelity, of truth and of character. And when we, who have 
gone out from her borders to make a little home in a foreign place, are 
tempted to go astray we remember that face, immovable, alike through 
sun and rain, through tempest and sunshine and we go on our way, 
straight, fine, true. 

Let the Old Man of the mountain stand there on the cover of the 
Granite Monthly. And may his lessons never dim through the years. 

Again with my heartest best wishes for you and the magazine, 

Believe me most cordially yours, 
Maude Gordon Roby 
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Gone Days 


By HARRY R, DANIELS 


Into the realm of days long since departed 

I gaze, wondering where they’ve flown, 
Dreaming dreams of days now dead forever, 
Thinking of many happy hours I’ve known, 
Hoping that once again with sweet enchantment 
I can have those days and weeks again, 

Have them all, with all their joys and sorrows, 
All their happiness and bitter pain. 


Oh! if I could live again those gone-days, 
Knowing what I’ve learned from out their store 
Of rich experiences rife with all the knowledge 
That I would need to make them count for more. 
Oh! if I could jump right back to boyhood 

And live again those now departed days, 

I’d tread a different path through all their mazes, 
And make them count for more in many ways. 


All I can do is lay aside those memories, 

Take the knowledge I have gained, and live 

Much better through the future days of manhood, 
Living life, giving what I can give; 

Picking better pathways through the darkness, 
Striving onward through the days to come, 
Onward with the knowledge I have garnered, 
Onward ’til I reach my Father’s Home. 


(Copyright, 1927, by Harry R. Daniels} 
Winthrop, Mass. 





The American Beauty 
By BLANCHE GERRISH 


One morning I received a rose. 

Where it came from, goodness knows. 
Sweet fragrance filled the air 
Dispelling every care. 


A bud of promise nestled at its side, 
Replete with opportunity wide. 
Work ceased to be a duty— 

Just an American beauty. 
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New Hampshire Necrology 





CHARLES O. BARNEY 

Born in Orange, July 21 1844, died 
in Canaan, January 5, 1927. 

He was the son of Aaron and 
Sarah (Chase) Barney and was 
educated in the public schools and at 
Canaan Union Academy. He learn- 
ed the printer’s trade, and at the age 
of 23 years established the Canaan 
Reporter, whose publication he con- 
tinued through life, being the oldest 
newspaper published in the state, at 
the time of his decease, and probably 
having served in such capacity long- 
er than any other man in New 
Hampshire. He had served his town 
as Postmaster, and as a Representa- 
tive in the Legislature; was an ac- 
tive member and Past President of 
the N. H. Weekly Publisher’s Asso- 
ciation; was a Past Grand Chancel- 
lor of the Knights of Pythias and a 
director of the Canaan Water Board. 
He married July 21, 1872, Mary E. 
Wilmarth of Enfield, who died many 
years ago. He is survived by one 
daughter, Addie S. and two sons, Ed- 
ward A. and Ralph T. Barney, all of 
Canaan. 


DR. ELMER E. DEAN 

Born in New Hampton, June 15, 
1865, died at the Mary Hitchcock 
hospital in Hanover, January 1, 1927. 

He was the son of Rev. Silas F., 
and Jennie F. (McCollister) Dean, 
was educated at Goddard Academy, 
Barre, Vt., and St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Canton, N. Y. Pursuing the 
study of Medicine, he took a course 
of lectures at the New York College 
of Physicians and Surgeons and 
graduated from the Medical College 
of the University of Vermont in 
1888, in which year he was united in 
marriage with Florence E. Powers 
of Mt. Washington, Vt., who sur- 
vives him. After six years of prac- 
tice in Tunbridge, Vt., he located in 
Lebanon, where he continued in suc- 
cessful practice until his final illness, 


and filled a large place in the life of 
the community. He was a Mason, 
an Odd Fellow, and a member of the 
N. H. Medical Society and the N. H. 
Surgical Club. 


ALLIEN J. BARRETT 


Born in Littleton, September 17, 
1857; died in that town January 4, 
1927. . . 

He was the son of the late Hon. 
James J. Barrett, a prominent figure 
in the business and political life of 
northern New Hampshire, was edu- 
cated in the Littleton schools, and 
early in life entered the office of his 
father who conducted an extensive 
insurance business, to which he ul- 
timately succeeded. He served many 
years as town clerk of Littleton, and 
as secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, in whose work he was much 
interested. He was a staunch Dem- 
ocrat in politics and prominent in 
the Masonic order. 

He was twice married, first to Ida 
May Whitcher, May 29, 1880, who 
died Jan. 21, 1887, leaving one son, 
Harry H., who survives; and second, 
April 2, 1888, to Hattie Bell Folsom, 
by whom he is survived. 


EDWARD P. SHERBURNE 


Born in Portsmouth, May 3, 1844, 
died in that city January 4, 1927. 

Mr. Sherburne, was a graduate of 
Harvard University, and was engag- 
ed throughout his active life as a 
teacher, serving- several years in 
Massachusetts, but in 1876 he was 
called to Manchester, where he re- 
mained till 1884, when he became 
principal of the Pierce School in 
Brookline, Mass. In 1890 he became 
sub-master of the Lowell School at 
Jamaica Plain, was later principal of 
the Martin School on Huntington 
Ave., and was made principal of the 
new Jefferson School in 1904, serving 
for 10 years when he resigned and 
was made principal-emeritus. 
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Upon his retirement he returned 
to his old home in Portsmouth where 
the remainder of his life was passed. 
He represented Ward 38, in the Legis- 
lature in 1919, and had served on 
the Portsmouth Board of Education. 
He was a Democrat and a Congre- 
gationalist. He leaves a widow, two 
daughters and one son, Dr. Andrew 
E. Sherburne. 


ELMER E. SMART 

Born in Freedom, September 4, 
1861; died in Rochester, December 
19, 1926. 

Educated in the Freedom public 
schools and the Newmarket High 
School, Mr. Smart taught school for 
several years, but finally studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1888, when he settled in practice in 
Rochester where he continued. He 
had served as town clerk in Freedom, 
and was elected town clerk of Roch- 
ester soon after locating there. For 
many years past he had been City 
Solicitor. He was a director of the 
Rochester Trust Co. He was a Rot- 
arian, a Mason, Odd Fellow, Patron 
of Husbandry, Elk and a member of 
the Kiwanis Club. He leaves a wid- 
ow, a son, Guy, who was his partner, 
and a daughter, Mrs. Blanche S. Har- 
ris of Billerica, Mass. 


MRS. ANNIE W. STEVENS 

Born in Bow, February 4, 1850, 
died in Concord, January 4, 1927. 

She was the daughter of Richard 
W. and Drusilla (Colby) Goodhue, 
graduated from Pembroke Academy 
in 1869, and taught for many years 
in the Bow schools. In 1873 she 
married Frank E. Stevens, now de- 
ceased. Mrs. Stevens was for many 
years a member of the Bow school 
board, was an active worker in the 
Methodist church there and superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, was a 
past president of the W. C. T. U., 
and a charter member of Bow 
Grange. She was one of three wo- 
men whose efforts made possible the 
building of W. C. T. U., hall at Bow 
Mills. She is survived by four 


daughters, Mrs. W. H. Hardford of 
Derry, Miss Annie E. Stevens, Mrs. 
W. A. Wilson and Mrs. Jennie M. 
Bartlett of Concord; by one son, 
Prof. Richard E. Stevens of the New 
England Conservatory of Music, Bos- 
ton; by eight grandchildren and two 
great grandchildren. 


DR. GEORGE R. SMITH 

George R. Smith, M. D., born in 
Barnard, Vt., July 7, 1859; died in 
Dover, N. H., Jan. 9, 1927. 

Dr. Smith was the son of Rufus B. 
and Mary J. (Copley) Smith, was 
educated at Goddard Seminary, 
Barre, Vt., and Tufts College Med- 
ical School, graduating from the lat- 
ter in 1888, and immediately com- 
menced practice in Dover, where he 
continued through life with much 
success. He was chairman of the 
Dover Street and Park Commission 
in 1912, and was the author of the 
City charter amendment providing 
for the election of street commis- 
sioners by the peop'e. He was a Ma- 
son, a Knight of Pythias and a mem- 
ber of the Bellamy Club, as well as 
of the N. H. Homeopathic Medical 
Society. He is survived by a widow. 


ANDREW W. BINGHAM 

Born in Bath, N. H., September 
24, 1861, died in Littleton, January 
10, 1927. 

He was the son of Judge George 
A. Bingham, famous north country 
lawyer; while his mother was a 
daughter of Chief Justice Andrew S. 
Woods. He spent most of his life in 
Littleton, where he was educated in 
the public schools. He was engaged 
in the shoe trade from early life; 
but took much interest in public af- 
fairs, serving many years on the 
Littleton board of health, board of 
supervisors and the school board, of 
which he was for some time chair- 
man. Politically he was a Democrat 
and served as Postmaster of Little- 
ton under both Cleveland adminis- 
trations. In October, 1888, he mar- 
ried Corinda A. Cunningham of 
Portsmouth, who survives, with one 
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son, James C. of Cambridge, Mass. 
He is also survived by two sisters 
and a brother, the latter being Judge 
George ‘H. Bingham of the U.S. Cir- 
cuit. Court. 


JOSEPH O. HOBBS 


Born in Boston, Mass., June 4, 
1855; died in North Hampton, N. H., 
January, 16, 1927. 

He was a son of Joseph Stacey and 
Mary D. (Andrews) Hobbs, was 
educated in the Boston schools and 
at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College in Amherst. He was engag- 
ed in mercantile business in Boston 
for several years, but removed to 
North Hampton in 1885, where he 
engaged in agriculture and real es- 
tate business. He was prominent in 
political life as a Republican, held 
various town offices, served in the 
Legislature and was a member of the 
Executive Council during the admin- 
istration of Gov. Ramsdell. He was 
president of the Piscataqua Savings 
Bank of Portsmouth, and a director 
of the First National Bank; also a 
trustee of Hampton Academy. He 
had been twice married and leaves 
four sons and a daughter. 


PROF. FRED P. EMERY 

Born in Pembroke, N. H., April 11, 
1865; died at Hanover, N. H., Jan. 
16, 1927. 

He was the son of Natt B. and 
Abbie H. (Sargent) Emery; grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College in 
1887; studied in Paris and Berlin; 
served as Instructor in English in 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and, later, as Professor of 
English in ‘the Pennsylvania State 
College, and had been Professor of 
Rhetoric and Oratory at Dartmouth 
since 1895. He was the author of 
“Notes on English Literature,” and 
was a member of the K. K. K. and 
Sphinx Societies. He married on 
June 26, 1889, Mary E. Chesley of 
Amesbury, Mass. 


JONOTHAN C. SHANNON, born 
in Barnstead, November 29, 1842, 
died in Laconia, December 6, 1926. 

‘He was engaged in trade in La- 
conia for many years, but for a quart- 
er of a century, later, was a success- 
ful auctioneer. He had been overseer, 
of the poor, and for two terms a 
member of the Board of Commission- 
ers for Belknap County. He was a 
Democrat, a Congregationalist and a 
Mason. 


In Memoriam 


Hannah Augusta Farmer, daugh- 
ter of Augustus B., and Fanny (Mor- 
gan) Farmer, born in Hooksett, N. 
H., August 3, 1859, entered into rest 
at Orlando, Fla., Dec. 21, 1926, fol- 
lowing a major operation on Dec. 9. 
She left her home in Bow, that she 
loved so well, and where most of her 
life was spent, on November 2, and, 
after voting for her chosen candi- 
dates, in which she took a great in- 
terest, started on her sixth journey 
for the Southland. She was a great 
reader and much interested in the 
history of her country. Pausing 
for the third time to visit in Wash- 
ington, D. C., her last visit was to 
Arlington National cemetery, to the 
tomb of the “unknown soldier.” 
There she gathered some fallen ma- 
ple leaves as a souvenir. She was 
very fond of trees, planting many 
with her own hands, elms being her 
favorite. The Granite Monthly was 
received with delight each year and 
carefully preserved. 

Home friends write of her like 
this: “I admired her so much, as 
she was so practical and resourceful, 
the type of N. E. woman which un- 
fortunately is getting too rare.” 
“She had a fine mind and lovely char- 
acter,—so loyal to her friends, her 
town, her state. We loved her! Her 
life was uplifting.” 

Her remains will be taken home in 
the Spring by her surviving sister, 
Mrs. Carrie M. Spaulding. 
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